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WOMEN IN LIBRARIES AND 
NATIONAL SERVICE 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
THE FOLLOWING LETTER, dated 29th June, 1942, has been 
received by the Secretary from the Hon. H. G. R. Mason, 
Minister of Education:— 
“At the request of your Central Executive Committee the 
Director of the Country Library Service has approached me 
regarding the use for war work of women employed in 
libraries. After discussing the matter with Mr Alley I wrote 
to the Associate Minister of National Service and put for- 
ward certain proposals. In a reply dated 23rd June, 1942, 
the Associate Minister of National Service writes:— 
‘I am in receipt of your memorandum of 8th June, on “Regis- 
tration of Women for National Service—Use of Women Employed in 
Libraries,” and am in agreement with the policy you suggest. 
I am arranging accordingly for Man Power Officers to be advised 
that in future women employed in libraries other than commercial 
libraries should not be directed to work of national importance in 
the meantime if they fall within any of the following classes: 
(a) The Chief Librarian or Acting Chief Librarian of any such 
Library. 

(b) In the case of such libraries with a total staff (including the 
Librarian) of five or more persons, the assistant who ranks 
next to the Chief Librarian. 
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(c) Any library employee who holds a recognised professional 
certificate. 


(d) Any woman who has been in full-time library employment for 
more than two years (not necessarily continuously, or with the 
same library authority, but exclusive of experience in com- 
mercial libraries).’ 


Your Committee will understand that no arrangement of 
this kind can be regarded as permanently binding, but it is 
evident from the Associate Minister’s letter that he appre- 
ciates the importance of maintaining library service, and 
that unless there is further marked deterioration in the 
general situation as regards labour required for work 
directly concerned with the war effort, experienced women 
will not be transferred from employment in a library. There 
is one possible exception, namely any case which may con- 
ceivably arise of a woman possessing some special skill, other 
than librarianship, of which there is urgent need for war 


purposes. Any such case would need to be considered on its 
merits.” 


MEET THE NEWCOMES 


THE AMERICAN FILM “ The Newcomes visit the Library” 
has arrived at the offices of the Association on loan (in 
exchange for “ Books in Dunedin’’) from the Library — 


in Australia. Branches and institutional members whic 
would like to exhibit the film should communicate at once 
with the Secretary in order that an itinerary for the film can 
be mapped out. The film is suitable for exhibition to 
members of the public and especially to members of library 
authorities. 

The public library has something bearing upon every 
interest of every citizen; its service is free, willing and 
efficient; money spent on it yields good dividends and more 
money would yield even better ones—that, briefly, is the 
lesson which the film seeks to put across. Nothing very new 
or searching is presented to the audience, but as a good lively 
piece of advertising it is a great success. It would do most 
good to those least likely to see it—the citizen who has never 
joined a public library, and those members of local authori- 
ties who always vote for deferring any step which involves 
spending more money on their libraries. 

Through the first visit to the library at Wichita, Kansas, 
of Mrs Newcome, Mr Newcome and all the little Newcomes, 
a coherent story is built up which introduces the avocational, 
vocational, and recreational literature provided, the com- 
mercial section, the use of periodical indices, the children’s 
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room, and extension work such as the service given to 
crippled children. 

Apart from the glimpse given of a branch for negro 
children (what provision is made for negro adults is not 
revealed) there is nothing irrelevant to library work in New 
Zealand in the film. Nor is there anything in it which is 
hopelessly beyond our reach. In fact, there is nothing which 
cannot be found here and now in one or another of our most 
active libraries. But even to those accustomed to the best 
library services this vivid portrait of a library in action will 
be stimulating, to those responsible for our many mediocre 
libraries it is hoped it will be galvanising. 

The introduction to the film is odd, and unworthy of 
what follows. Two pages of prosy script to be read aloud 
while upon the screen are flashed—tulips ! Tulips and tulips 
and tulips. All — in the public gardens of Wichita, 
Kansas, U.S.A. A very fine show they make, and so interest- 
ing to the many horticulturalists among us, but why devote 
goodness knows how many feet of a library publicity film 
to tulips? ‘There is no special interest either in the shots 
which follow of the exterior of the library. The best thing 
will be to cut all this and begin both script and film with 
“Here is Mrs Newcome.” There is a horrid heresy later 
in the script about the respective functions of school 
libraries and children’s departments, but otherwise the script 
is admirable as it stands. Perhaps though we should do 
something about that lusciously American conclusion:— 

“ Truly the library has a vital part in developing a happy 

and intelligent citizenship. (Music louder)" 

The interest of the film is by no means limited to pro- 
fessional matters. Sartorially, dietetically and in other ways 
it is full of fascination. The close-up of the family break- 
fast table places the Newcomes at once amongst intelligent 
eaters. All the female figures which pass across the screen 
will arouse pangs of envy, while Mrs Newcome herself is 
convincing proof that “ Marriage is the Best Career of All.” 
Five young Newcomes do not prevent her from tripping 
lightly up the steps which bar the entrance to the library 
and, dauntless woman, the very first book she asks for is 
‘“ We and our Children.” 

Seeing this American film has brought home more 
strongly than before what a magnificent job of work the 
Otago Branch and its technical adviser did in producing 
“ Books in Dunedin.” It would be neither modest nor true 
to say that our film is a better one. The two are not easily 
comparable and “ The Newcomes”’ has the immense advan- 
tage of colour. But it is obvious that our film can stand 
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up to comparisons and that we might well be shouting 
louder about it abroad. 

The opening words and shots of the New Zealand film— 
‘““. . . some books are made in Dunedin” have far more 
punch behind them than the —— of the American film. 
The angle of approach of the two films is quite different. 
“ The Newcomes”’ is about a single institution. “ Books 
in Dunedin” is about the library resources of a city, and 
reflects the growing unity of spirit, of effort, and of achieve- 
ment among many different library institutions. There is 
much more attention in “ The Newcomes” to human 
interest, but the school play shots in our film, and the 
close-up of the research chemist at work have at least as 
much dramatic interest as anything in the “ Newcomes.” 
The New Zealand film features many close-ups of books, the 
Newcomes (speaking from memory), none. Most signi- 
ficant and for us heartening difference of all, “ Books 
in Dunedin” is essentially a product of the 1940's, change 
the clothes and might not “ The Newcomes visit the Lib- 
rary”’ have been made in many American cities in the 


1990's ? 
E.J.C. 


THE CHURCHILL AUCTIONS 
AN APPEAL TO LIBRARIANS 


A SPECIAL APPEAL is made to the staffs of all libraries by Mr 
Pat Lawlor, Hon. Dominion Organiser of the Churchill 
Auctions, for co-operation in his campaign to secure dona- 
tions of books, pictures, MSS., curios and antiques for the 
sales to be held in each of the four centres. The money 
raised by these sales will be given to the Patriotic Fund. 
Mr Lawlor is more than pleased with the assistance 
already given, but much more may be done. The public 
libraries in the four metropolitan cities have generously 
agreed to act as receiving depots. If gifts are received by 
the smaller libraries, Mr Lawlor asks that they be sent to 
the central public library in the nearest metropolitan city. 
The Churchill Auctions have a two-fold interest and 
appeal—the first is to help the war effort, the second is to 
arouse the interest of the general public in New Zealand’s 
fine art and antiquarian possessions. The inspiration of the 
auction came from a valuable book presented to the Right 
Hon. Peter Fraser by Mr Winston Churchill and auto- 
— by Mr Churchill. The book is entitled “ All the 
ings of This Isle,” is dated 1675, and was written by Sir 
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Winston Churchill, father of the first Duke of Marlborough. 
This book, which will be auctioned by radio, is to form 
the corner-stone of the auctions. Rare documents, MSS., 
autographed letters, pictures, prints, and antiques are being 
accepted for the patriotic effort. 

Mr Lawlor’s address is Nathan’s Bldg. (opp. G.P.O.), 
Wellington, C.1. 


WAR LIBRARY SERVICE: A SYMPOSIUM 
A CHAPLAIN’S VIEWPOINT 








By H. O. Bowman, Chaplain to the Forces 





SERVICE AS A CHAPLAIN in three Military Camps has con- 
vinced me of the importance of libraries in the life of the 
New Zealand solder. Being charged, inter alia, with a cer- 
tain responsibility for the recreational welfare of the troops 
I have naturally turned to libraries and have organised three 
of them, although only one systematically. 

Mobilisation found me in camp with over 700 men who 
were in “ for the duration’ and who, in view of tight leave 
regulations, needed recreational facilities. A suggestion to 
the C.O. and the Second in Command that we should 
organise a library met with instant approval and the offer 
of a room and all needed facilities. 

Appeals for books made to one or two Church congrega- 
tions and a number of friends resulted in a steady stream of 
light literature in varying conditions, giving us the nucleus 
of a library. A Corporal on light duties was assigned by the 
2.1.C. to act as librarian, the books were shelved in some 
sort of order and the library opened for business. On the 
first day about 30 subscribers were enrolled, by the end of 
the week there were nearly a hundred. 

A visit was then paid to the Dunedin City Librarian, 
who was immediately interested, and gave a large contribu- 
tion of B grade books, a set of index cards, and the services 
of a member of his staff to put the library in working order. 
It was arranged that the camp library should be under the 
supervision of the City Librarian, who also promised a 
further contribution of “A” books. Eventually as the 
result of Mr Dunningham’s help and the assistance of his 
staff, we had a library of about 1,500 books shelved alphabet- 
ically, and 500 pictorial magazines, with a complete shelf list, 
and borrowers cards. The books included fiction of all 
kinds, detective and travel and other light non-fiction; of 
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these about 500 were new books. The selection won the 
enthusiastic approval of the men, and the borrowers’ list 
immediately jumped to between 200 and 300, from the C.O. 
downwards; see it was 300. Every night the library was 
open for two hours and during the whole of that time was 
crowded with men changing ks, most of whom found 
time to read an astonishing number. (The Colonel himself 
was a regular reader and declared that the library filled a 
very important place in the life of the —> 

The pictorial magazines were most popular. Periodicals 
such as Pix, Picture Post, Life, Punch, War Illustrated, 
Sphere, and others of the sort were in constant demand. 
These were set out on tables which were always occupied. 
Men from other centres were keenly interested in their local 
newspapers and files of these were oe asked for. 
Owing to lack of space these could not be put on a stand, 
but were handed out as required. 

In reading the men showed an astonishing catholicity of 
taste. At first the chief demand was for wild west yarns of 
which there was a large supply. Until better books arrived 
the men were quite willing to read such material as we 
had, but with the coming of better books their taste showed 
considerable improvement. 

Arrangements in a camp are somewhat primitive, but 
under training conditions there is considerable leisure time, 
and the men tended to take their books with them during 
the day and to read when they rested from training. Men 
resting from guard duty and others on outpost patrols 
packed their library books to while away the time. The 
result was that the books tended to suffer in appearance 
quickly. Books used in war libraries would be preserved 
in better condition if provided with paper jackets or outer 
covers. , 

Numbers of university students and apprentices who 
desire to continue their studies while in the army enquired 
for technical works which we did not have, and were keenly 
interested when told of the possibility of obtaining them 
from other libraries through the interloan system. These 
men in one camp were granted the use of the library tent 
for study purposes, and used it considerably. 

There was no demand for text books on military subjects. 
These are available to all who need them through official 
channels, and the official publications are more reliable. 

Reference works on Japan were read by some and were 
obtained on loan from the city library. 

In camp there are artisans, accountants, solicitors, business 
men, clerks, shop assistants, teachers, dentists, doctors, 
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labourers, farmers, in fact a complete cross section of the 
community. Their taste varies just as it does in the ordinary 
community life. 


Staffing. 

I have complete charge of the library, and was given a 
corporal with clerical experience who was able to devote 
about half his time each day to the work of the library. We 
shared the duties at library hours, though he did most of it. 
When one man was transferred to another camp, another 
was made available by the C.O. There seem to be in every 
camp men physically unable to do the ordinary training but 
suitable for this work. The Second in Command, the 
Adjutant, and the C.O., if sympathetic, will probably be 
able to arrange staff for a camp library. This work properly 
lies in the domain of the Second in Command, and he is 
the first man to interest in library schemes. 

In a smaller camp of about 200 older men (ex-National 
Reserve) a library was started as an offshoot of ours. Our 
discarded books formed the nucleus, and in this case staffing 
was arranged by a library committee elected by the men. 
Y.M.C.A. men are usually willing, but overworked, and 
cannot possibly devote the time required. In some camps 
where collections of books were handed to them for library 
purposes, the books completely ree: + gag in a week or two. 
Quartermasters have been suggested as suitable librarians, 
but except in a few cases I am convinced of their unsuit- 
ability because of the great pressure of work devolving on 
them. 

Accommodation. 

Accommodation available for library purposes is very 
limited in all camps and improvisation will be required. We 
were given the use of the “ bank” in a totalisator building, 
but were cramped for room. When the Battalion moved to 
other quarters a distance away the library was taken along 
and in the new camp I am told a special hut was erected 
complete with shelving, newspaper stands, and _ reading 
tables. In one camp we had to accommodate the books in 
the Y.M.C.A. marquee, but the authorities offered all neces- 
sary help to build shelves, etc., necessary. 

General. 

I consider it important that the library should be under 
the direct control of the Battalion officers working in con- 
junction with the official library body that is sponsoring the 
scheme. The Colonel’s authority to inflict fines for late 
return of books has the effect of bringing the books back to 
the library. Battalion control guards - rey disappearance 
of the books. An issue system can work as well in a camp 
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as anywhere, and is of first importance if the books are to 
be kept from disappearing and in circulation. 

There is no doubt whatever that our library has come to 
stay, and that the Battalion C.O. and his Second in Com- 
mand are so convinced of its importance in the camp that 
they are prepared to go to considerable trouble to preserve 
it. Contact with officers in other battalions where libraries 
have been established convinces me that the war libraries 
service is destined to make a considerable contribution to 
the important problem of the morale of the troops. 


STAFFING AND OTHER MATTERS 





By A. G. W. DUNNINGHAM, City Librarian, Dunedin. 





IT Is ONLY in the main mobilisation camps and at the Air 
Force Stations that we have the kind of libraries we would 
like to see in New Zealand camps. Elsewhere we have had 
to make shift. We have sent out collections of books with 
a note saying how to issue them and the books are housed 
in cupboards and stored up and down the yeny » This is 
an accomplishment as it stands; and credit is due to the 
Director of the War Library Service for the organisation 
which he has built up in co-operation with the New Zealand 
Library Association. Adjustment has been made rather 
hurriedly to the new situation and we must try now to get 
something better as soon as we can. 

The serious defect in the new and smaller camps is that 
there is often no proper place to read. Most smaller camps 
have only one heated room available in the evenings and 
space is needed for the usual amusements of table-tennis 
and games. The room is not a = place to read in, and 
impossible to study in. For a discussion or even for the 
showing of a film it is necessary to ask for space to be cleared 
and if games have to be abandoned the substitute has got 
to be fairly good. Reading rooms are needed in camps and 
part-time librarians. If possible it would be good to have a 
room for meetings and discussions. 

The arguments in favour of staffing are firstly that book 
stock is valuable. It is given by libraries and by the public 
to be distributed efficiently and there are deficiencies in 
our improvised system of sending books to camps we will 
never see, and to persons who may or may not work the 
system outlined in the small note which tells how to do it; 
for all we know the books may never be opened or never 
returned. In fact the system is working very well at present 
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because the stock is good and there is general satisfaction at 
receiving it; but it will have to be repaired and replaced 
before long and some more direct contact with camps is 
becoming necessary. None of this of course applies to the 
mobilisation camps, which have a wide range of stock and 
proper staffing. In the smaller camps we are relying on the 
goodwill of Y.M.C.A. officers who are already rather busy 
people and on camp social committees which in a moving 
population cannot have much stability. If W.W.S.A. labour 
is to be used in camps then a quarter-time or half-time 
woman librarian would solve the problem. There would 
be someone in charge whom we could keep in contact with. 

The next point in favour of staffing is that lbraries are 
a canny device for making books go a long way; basically 
what we do is to make a book a hundred times more valu- 
able once it gets into our hands. If you have ever seen a 
good collection of books degenerate into a dusty jumble 
you have some idea of how easy it is for good material to 
be wasted through lack of labour or failure to realise that 
books need some organisation. The jumble of old periodi- 
cals accumulates and recent material is lost in the general 
confusion. If we are to conserve book-stock by getting the 
utmost out of what we have already there is ane for some 
part-time library labour in camps. If women are to be 
available for this kind of work they could be given a brief 
course of training even if it meant foregoing an issue of the 
N.Z.L.A. Bulletin for the sake of printing a short training 
manual. 

Another waste of facilities likely to result from failure to 
provide staffing will be the neglect of inter-loan. The 
libraries of the country will formally offer inter-loan facilities 
which virtually will put at the disposal of any man in camp 
the whole of the book-resources of the country; but the 
facilities will not be used because no one will know about 
them. An advantage of partially trained women in charge 
of camp libraries is that they will have been instructed in 
the use of interloan, and the liaison between the army and 
the chief book collections of the country would be effective. 

Finally as librarians it is hard for us not to believe that 
vechanical books on military science would be useful in every 
camp. It is realised of course that every military event 
produces some modification of belief in various practices, 
but if this new information can be made available only to 
officers the general texts should surely be available to the 
rank and file. To organise military libraries in every camp 
should surely be part of the responsibility of the Director 
of the War Library Service, and finance for technical 
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material of this kind would have to be provided by the 
Army Department. Staffing would be needed at head. 
quarters and a certain amount of help is already needed at 
the other main centres. In Dunedin at the moment we 
have been assisted by half a dozen boy scouts coming two 
to three times a week for an hour each. We have found 
that they can do quite good mending and re-backing and 
can help with the writing of shelf list cards and with 
stamping and cleaning. It does take time to show new 
people every week the same thing and it would be perhaps 
more satisfactory to have one or two women doing this work 
on a full time basis and paid by the W.W.S.A. 

A voluntary system of magazine service can be developed 
by asking subscribers to Picture Post, Auckland Weekly, 
Free Lance, etc., to hand in their magazines to the library 
a week after they have been bought—or when the next copy 
is being bought. Papers handed in can be checked out to 
camps regularly. Certain periodicals if not donated regu- 
larly locally should be bought for camps: The Spectator, 
Reader's Digest, Picture Post, Time, Life. 

In Otago so far as we know libraries have been established 
or planned for every camp or - wthin the area. This has 
been possible through the help and interest of local chap- 
lains or the Y.M.C.A., who have 2 the library 
with a request for books. The distribution has been 
approved by the Officer Commanding the area. Every book 
sent out has been included only because it is likely to be 
popular or because it is a good book. In every collection 
sent out so far we have tried to see that one third of the 
books are new western or detective stories and if possible 
still in their jackets. In the larger collections we have 
included titles available from the Centennial surveys. We 
are beginning now a system of bulk loans to established 
libraries. From 50 to 150 books are sent out on loan for 
two or three months. This has not been working long 
enough to judge as to the result, but I understand that it is 
well organised in Timaru. Perhaps it is worth telling the 
good story of one New Zealand librarian who sent out new 
non-fiction on loan, some of it still in its jackets; the 
Y.M.C.A. officer was so alarmed at taking responsibility that 
he locked it up in a box and put it under his bed; even so 
three books managed to get issued. 

General coverage of camps is apparently being achieved 
and this is something. There is no means of knowing how 
good the coverage is outside one’s own area, but from 
experience gained so far it is clear that some new form of 
organisation of the War Library Service is necessary if it is 
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going to be moderately efficient; the solution seems to be 
the appointment of W.W.S.A. who can receive a certain 
amount of training to equip them for the work; along with 
official recognition by the Army Department that the work 
is desirable and useful. 


WHAT THEY DO IN AMERICA 


THE Wilson Bulletin for April 1942 and the A.L.A. Bulletin 
for February both feature articles on war library service. 

The A.L.A. Bulletin carries an interesting account of an 
interview arranged by Althea Warren, Director of the 
Victory Book Campaign, between the A.L.A. Council and 
seven Army and Navy men (and women). During the 
course of this interview it was said: of the Army libraries, 
‘we are spending millions of dollars, and we have hundreds 
of librarians at work’; of the Navy libraries, “ since Con- 
gress provides funds for adequate libraries on all ships and 
at all stations, the books received from the Victory Book 
Campaign will be used to supplement existing collections "’; 
of the area of one of the numerous corps, “ we have nineteen 
libraries . . . seven librarians.” 

The Wilson Bulletin refers to 108 collections of technical 
books for the Air Corps. These are additional to the ser- 
vice club libraries which “are not authorised at stations 
having a population of less than 5,000 men.” 

The aim of the Victory Book Campaign, it would appear, 
is to cope with the sudden immense expansion of the 
demand for books for the forces. It has not been necessary 
to persuade the authorities that libraries are good things to 
have, or to build up the whole service from scratch. 
Libraries and librarians were already there, or at least were 
in many places. Improvisation has been necessary, no doubt, 
in new camps. 

In an article in the Wilson Bulletin, Miss Warren says:— 

“The USO has estimated that it can use 650,000 books, largely of 
the recreational type, in its club houses near army camps and naval 
bases. These are under construction and will number more than 400 
when the program is completed. Many are now in temporary and 
crowded rental quarters with no space for a library, but as the big 
new buildings are completed, a reading room is found on one side 
of the entrance door and a writing room on the other. The reading 
room has shelving for from 500 to 1000 books, comfortable chairs, 
good lights, and a magazine rack. The books are not charged nor 
issued for a specific period. Any man is welcome to take books and 
return them when he has finished with them, or, if he is moved, to 
carry them on to his next camp or abroad. One or other of the six 
organizations which make up the USO is in charge of each club 
house (Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Catholic Community Service, Jewish 
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Welfare, Salvation Army, National Travellers’ Aid). Books given in 
the Victory Book Campaign are also being placed in the recreation 
rooms maintained by the Travellers’ Aid in the large city railroad 
stations for troops in transit. They are issued in the same informal 
manner as at USO houses. 

Librarians realize that these rooms will be of greatest value if 
someone really concerned and conversant with books takes care of 
them. In Watertown, New York, where the USO club house is in 
charge of the Y.M.C.A., a committee of high school teachers is cata- 
loging and arranging the library. One of its members is in the 
library every evening to talk about books with the men and keep the 
shelves in order. They plan to invite authors and to hold book review 
meetings. They keep items about titles in the collection posted on a 
bulletin board. It is hoped that such literary guardians may be 
found for all the USO libraries. Perhaps young librarians in service 
will sometimes volunteer. Writers’ clubs and literary sections of 
women’s clubs would find it congenial. The junior members of library 
associations are urged to consider it.” 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOL LIBRARY GRANT 





By E. F. Turner, Girls’ High School, Palmerston North. 





ANYONE WHO HAS watched the proceedings of the annual 
conferences of teachers in post-primary schools will have 
noticed a few flowers springing anew every year among the 
crop of remits presented for consideration. The grant 
announced in the May issue of the Education Gazette for 
secondary school libraries of £10 per school plus 1/9 per 
pupil removes from the field one he that promised to 
be a perennial. This is good news, heartening news, — 
as it does at a time when many teachers, because more work 
has fallen on them, may have begun to think that the 
school library can be pushed aside till better days. Let them 
then take heart and consider how best to prepare for the 
future by using to the greatest advantage the recent grants. 

The sum available for each school is not large, but is 
much bigger than most schools have been accustomed to 
spend annually on their libraries. The number of 
moderately-sized schools which at present spend as much as 
£30 a year on libraries is distressingly few. Now no one 
can say that the library must wait because sports material 
must be bought or grounds attended to. Now the library 
has its chance, but the whole case for assistance goes over- 
board if the money is wasted, and it is a painful fact that 
the quality of the stock on the shelves of many school 
libraries is very r. Books are already difficult to procure 
and as fewer still will reach the booksellers in this country 
we must be certain to get the best obtainable. May I here 
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offer teacher-librarians some suggestions ? 

Before you hurry off to your favourite bookseller to spend 
the whole grant in one glorious burst, look round the library 
shelves and reflect. What are the obvious gaps? How 
much have you to spend? If you realise first just what the 
library lacks, you will not be tempted to snap up the latest 
“ Biggles”’ or “ Anne” books and let that do. You will 
instead take home a bundle of booklists, catalogues, or 
reviews and decide from them what your library cannot 
exist without any longer. Time thus spent will give good 
value—and much pleasure. There are plenty of good lists 
available and if you do not possess any, the Library Associa- 
tion has a good selection for lending to its members. 

Then having made your list, present it, if you must, to 
your bookseller, but firmly resist the bargains he may offer 
you from stock instead of the books on your list which are 
not on his shelves. It is well worth while to insist on 
having only what you need and not what someone wants 
to sell. If books have any relation to the things of the 
spirit, we fail if we are satisfied with the second rate or 
that which is completely out of touch with our times. 

It is poor buying to spend a large part of the grant on 
sets of books such as “ X’s Universal Knowledge” or “ Y’s 
World Travels.” They are expensive bargains. Having 
then fled from the arguments of the travelling salesman, 
beware of the bargains that have escaped the keen buyer 
and collected a rich layer of dust in some forgotten corner 
of the bookshop. Each “ cheap” mistake takes up the room 
of a noble or a lovely book the absence of which 1s no credit 
to the library. Modern publishers have produced excellent 
work, but very few, especially of the books most suitable 
for secondary school libraries, are ever seen in the schools or 
even in the shops. These better books are not necessarily 
more expensive nor are they always recent ones—they are 
often republications of older works. We all know how 
easy it is to accept what we are intended to buy and not what 
we need. Therefore, if you do not see what you want, and 
if you are prepared to be patient, there is no reason why 
the better books should not be obtained, making allowances 
for wartime conditions. Some few bookshops in the country 
stock first class books, but generally you must be content to 
order what you want. 

There is no difficulty in importing books, and the licences 
of the booksellers will not be interfered with in any way if 
library buying is done through the Central Bureau for 
Library Book Imports. Complete information about this 
service is easily obtained from the Country Library Service 
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in Wellington. At present there may be difficulty in secur- 
ing the books wanted, because the English publishers have 
a much smaller surplus of books from which to supply the 
overseas market. The great destruction of books in Britain 
and the paper shortage have combined to cause this, and 
it would be wise in drawing up the buying list to keep this 
in mind and as far as possible make secondary choices from 
which to fill up any gaps in the first list. It is to be hoped 
that in the future all school library buying will be done 
through some central agency. Not least of the advantages 
this would afford would be an enormous saving in funds. 
At present our buying could not be more wasteful. 

Finally then, buying should be planned with a view to 
building up a balanced and useful library over a period of 
years. Now that there is some assurance of regularity of 
income, a serious effort should be made to raise school 
libraries from the depressing state in which they so long 
have rested. 


BOOK MARKET NOTES 


WHEN ALL Is sAID and done about the importance of per- 
sonnel and training schemes and protecting library buildings 
from fire we have to come back to the fact that maintenance 
of libraries in a state of healthy activity depends upon a 
more or less steady influx of fresh stock. If anything really 
drastic were to happen for any length of tme to our book 
supplies New Zealand libraries would be in a sorry state. 
The following items and fragments of news which have 
reached the Association’s office during the last few months, 
though neither so definite nor comforting as we should like 
to give, are worth study. 

American Editions. First there was the enquiry made 
towards the end of last year by the Book Resources Com- 
mittee through the High Commissioner in London from 
the Publishers’ Association of Great Britain. The Commit- 
tee particularly wanted to know whether there was any legal 
obstacle to the purchase by a New Zealand customer of the 
American edition of a book published both in the United 
States and Great Britain and also whether the shortage of 
paper had in any way modified the attitude of British 
publishers towards the export market. 

Regarding the sale of American editions the Publishers’ 
Association informed the High Commissioner that— 

“It is not necessary illegal to sell a copy of the American edition 


of a book which has been published both in the United States and in 
Great Britain in New Zealand, though in ninety-nine cases out of a 
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hundred it would be so. In other words it is normal for the British 
publisher’s markets on a book to include the New Zealand market. 
This situation, of course, only applies to copyright works and, there- 
fore, an American edition of a non-copyright work could be sold in 
the Dominion. For all practical purposes it can be assumed that all 
new books are copyright both in this country and in the United 
States irrespective of whether the books are of British or American 
origin.” 
“ Britain delivers the Goods.” As to the export market— 
“The attitude of British publishers towards the maintenance of the 
considerable export trade in books is that it must be maintained at all 
costs. In this the British publishers have the support of important 
British Government Departments, such as the Ministry of Informa- 
tion, not so much because of the material advantage gained to this 
country, but because the export of books constitutes one of the most 
valuable forms of communication between this country and the 
Dominions and also affords the most valuable means of. spreading 
British culture...” 


Quality? The anonymous author of an article in the 
New Statesman and Nation, 23:239, April 11, 1942, is con- 
cerned about the quality of the books to which the restricted 
supply of paper available is devoted. ‘‘ The basic ration,” 
he says, ‘‘ has been used by publishers according to their own 
fancy or conscience, as a glance at their lists will show. 
When criticism has been expressed by reviewers on the 
grounds that a book was not worth the use of paper in war- 
tme, the criticism has been hotly resented as fittle short of 
censorship . . . such an attitude on the part of publishers 
is not easily reconciled with the claims made in the press 
and Parliament that they deserve special consideration as the 
guardians of culture.” The paper now available to pub- 
lishers in Great Britain is about a third of their pre-war 
requirements. Each publisher’s ration is based on pre-war 
consumption by tonnage. Hitherto printers’ stocks and a 
supplementary ration for books of national importance have 
provided welcome additions to the ordinary ration. A 
change in the method and personnel controlling the distri- 
bution of special allowance for books of national importance 
seems to have caused a lively stir in the publishing world. 

Economies in Production. The Bookseller for January 1, 
1942, sets out regulations governing typographical, paper 
and binding standards which have been designed to ensure 
economical methods of production. 

Book Production in New Zealand. Methods of producing, 
or rather reproducing, in New Zealand books such as 
students’ textbooks of which many copies are required is 
one of the topics Council has been interesting itself in. In 
view of the shipping situation, it is thought that there will 
be no difficulty in coming to an arrangement with publishers 
if the thing is technically possible. The Royal New Zealand 
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Air Force’s admirably produced textbook ny ig plano- 
graphing as a possibility, and the Secretary has been making 
enquiries about this. One source reports that .. . “ Offset 
printing can be executed by many firms in New Zealand. 
. I should imagine that the main trouble that your 
Association will encounter with its scheme will not be the 
printing, but the securing of the necessary paper . . .” 
Another states “. . . At a rough estimate the actual print- 
ing by the photo offset method costs 10% less than by the 
letterpress method...” By the way the term Planograph- 
ing does not seem to be deutly established in printing vocab- 
ulary. At least one printer was uncertain what we meant by 
it, and in a reference to the abstracts discussed in the June 
number, which seem to be reproduced by the same process, 
the term rota printing is nt 
“This handsome set...” Librarians and other potential 
book buyers are approached from time to time by travelling 
agents offering to sell to them direct some work or works, 
usually ornately bound, and of an encyclopaedic or com- 
end character. The lower shelves of many New Zealand 
ibraries, including some with very small book funds, are 
decorated with dusty tributes to some high-power salesman 
who visited the library years ago. Some caution is desirable 
in buying books through channels other than recognised 
booksellers. Points librarians should watch are (a) the date 
of the publication; (b) the price at which it is listed in the 
country of its publication; (c) the originality and authen- 
ticity of the work. The C.B.I. will reveal usually date and 
price. Librarians who are without this bibliographical tool 
and need information in connection with a Phe pane pur- 
chase of this kind, or for any other purpose should write to 
the Secretary, who will be pleased to look up the information 
required. A careful study of the volumes and a check up on 
the official positions, if any, of the contributors, is necessary 
to ascertain whether they are people of some standing in 
their subject or whether they are merely digestors of in- 
formation published elsewhere, perhaps several years pre- 
viously, and at a lower price than the publication in 
question. 











